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Adamson, Mr. D., pioneer in the con- 
struction of steel boilers, 158. 

American Commonwealth, the, and its 
Lessons, 253—experiments in uni- 
versal suffrage, 254—absorption of 
other races, 255— the predominant 
stock Anglo-Saxon, 255, 256—ma- 
terial Prosperity. 256—Constitution 
of the United States, 256, 257—dual 


government, 257 — circumstances 
under which it came into being, 260 
—jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 261—records 
of the discussions and deliberations, 
262 — successful political creation, 


263—principally the work of John 
Marshall, 264—election of the Presi- 
dent, 265, 266—universal, or man- 
hood suffrage, 267-270—enfranchise- 
mentof women, rights of children, 271 
—influences of Presidential Elec- 
tions, .—Mr. Bryce on the scandals 
of Congress, 272—corruption in State 
legislature, 273— in municipal go- 
vernment, 273, 274—pensions, 274 
—surplus revenue, storage of silver 
coinage, 275—salaries and compen- 
sation, 276—national character, 277 
—political results of universal suf- 
frage, 279 — predominance of the 
baser sort of voters, 279-281—pur- 
chase of voters, 281—class govern- 
ment, 282—elimination of ineligible 
voters, 283. 
Atlantic cable, the first ‘ direct,’ 148. 
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Barrington, Sir J., ‘Personal Sketches 
of his own Times,’ 209. 

Battle Abbey Roll,385—modern form of 
the tradition, 386—various opinions, 
387—Leland’s copy, 388—Hearne on 
the antiquity of the register, 389— 
hereditary surnames, 390—personal 
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names, their ancient traditions, 391, 
892—Robin Hood, nicknames, 392- 
394—legend of the Countess Edith, 
395—the ‘Orkneyinga Saga,’ ib.— 
the Soulis, Conyers, and other fami- 
lies, 396—wife-selling, 397—histori- 
cal names sunk in obscurity, 397, 
398—male succession, 398. 

Bessemer process, the, 138. See Steel. 

‘ Birkenhead,’ the, noble death of the 
five hundred soldiers, 44. 

Blanc, M., establishes the public 
gaming-tables at Monte Carlo, 349. 
See Monaco. 

Booth, Mr. C.,‘ Life and Labour. The 
Inhabitants of East London,’ 432. 
Bowen, Sir C., ‘Virgil in English 
Verse,’ 111—his rendering of Dido’s 
speech, 113—of Jupiter and others, 

114, 115—choice of metre, 121. 

Bright, Dr., ‘History of England,’ 
495, See Presbyterians. 

Brown, Mr. Rawdon, his ‘ Marino 
Sanuto,’ 35—theory about the play 
of Othello, 35-37. See Shakspeare. 

Bryce, Mr. J., ‘The American Com- 
monwealth,’ 253 —comments and 
criticisms, 254. 

‘Reports of the 

Archeological Survey of India,’ 178. 
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Canada, its National Development 
and Destiny, 1—its substantial pro- 
gress and great natural resources, 2, 
3—political privileges, industry and 
wealth, 3—increase in population, 4 
—coal and fishing industries, b.— 
imports and exports, 5— maritime 
wealth, number of her fleet, and 
average tonnage, 6—forests, coal and 
agricultural products, fruit, 7—prob- 
able results of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 8—the prairie, beauty and 
variety of its flowers, 8, 9—sunsets, 
9—illimitable possibilities of the 
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North West, 10— Mr. Murray’s 
opinion of its capabilities and pro- 
gress, ib.—public debt and expendi- 
ture, railway undertakings, 11— 
mone’ institutions, 12 — educa- 
tional advantages, 12, 13—geological 
and other sciences, 13—the Press, 
libraries, art schools, 14—>political 
institutions, 14, 15—municipal coun- 
cils, 15—jurisdiction of the local 
at ove independence, 16 — 
and question, universal suffrage, 17 
—success of Confederation, 17, 18— 
French-Canadian influence, influx 
of Loyalists, 19—League for discuss- 
ing Imperial Federation, 20, 21—her 
future independency, 22, 23. 
Cicero’s ‘ Dialogue on Old Age,’ 42. 
Cleveland, the Duchess of, ‘The Battle 
Abbey Roll,’ 385. 
Clubs for the East End people, 453. 
See East London. 
Cockburn, Dr.,‘ History of Duels,’ 190. 
Conington, Prof. J., his article on the 
translators of Virgil in the ‘Quarterly 
Review’ for 1861, 111—his rendering 
of Dido’s denunciation of her lover, 
116—choice of metre, 120. 
Courthope’s Life of Pope, 287—on the 
‘Essay on Criticism,’ 295—-Pope’s 
strangely opposing qualities, 318. 
Cunningham, Sir A., ‘Reports of the 
Archsological Survey of India,’ 188. 
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‘Daylight Land,’ by W. H. M. Murray, 
10. See Canada. 

Derry, Bp. of, on the octosyllabic line, 
121. See Virgil. 

Descartes, his famous maxim, 470. 

Duelling, 189—unknown in Greece and 
Rome, 190—its difference to single 
combat, ib.—derived from the an- 
cient Lombards, 191— uncertainty 
from whence it was introduced into 
England, ib.— ‘ordeal by battel,’ 
192-194—discouraged by St. Louis, 
194—its brutality, 195—anecdote of 
Bayard, 195, 196—Francis I. and 
Charles V. of Germany, 196—edicts 
against, 197—mischievous effects of, 
ib.—in Italy, in England, 198—in- 
crease during the reign of James I., 
and at the end of the 17th century, 
199—the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Mohun, ib.—efforts to counter- 
act it, 200—letter from Henry Fox 
to Lord Albemarle, ib.—Blackstone 
on, 201—Dr. Johnson, ib. — Lord 

Byron’s and Mr. Chaworth’s meeting, 
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201—influence of fashion, 202—trivial 
circumstances and slight provoca- 
tions, ib.—Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney, 
202, 203—Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning, 204—American states- 
men, 205—Lord Jeffrey and Moore, 
tb. — the Lockhart, Scott, and 
Christie affair, 206—appeals to con- 
sider the provocation, ib. — swords 
superseded by pistols, 207—French 
code, 207, 208—in Ireland, 208— 
comic side, 209—the right-angled 
duel, ib.—effect of ridicule, 210— 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Win- 
chilsea, 211-215—change in public 
opinion, 215—Lord Cardigan’s trial, 
216—Mr. Croker’s list of remarkable 
duels, 216, 217—Lieutenants Faw- 
cett and Munro, 217—‘ Association 
for the Suppression of Duelling,’ 
218 — Motley’s description of, in 
Germany, 219. 


E. 


East London, the Inhabitants of, 431 


—Mr. Booth’s personal knowledge, 
432 — classification and divisions, 
433—reports of the School Board 
visitors, 434 — Miss Potter’s work, 
435—shifting character of the popu- 
lation, 1b. —the lowest class, the 
large proportion of the well-to-do, 
436—unskilled hands, dock labour- 
ers, 437—effect of substituting steam 
for sailing vessels, 438—varieties of 
labour and pay, 439—system of em- 
ploying contractors, ib.—Col. Martin- 
dale on the lot of the dock labourers, 
440—length of hours for the boot 
operatives, 441—Polish and Russian 
Jews, 442—the ‘greeners, 443 — 
furniture trade, 443-445—movement 
of trade from London, 445—import 
of manufactured furniture, 446— 
Mr. Booth’s proposition jof State 
tutelage, 447—various proposals, 448 
—the dock casuals described by Mr. 
Mayhew, 449—the cabinet-makers, 
ib.—the present hours and pay 
of the cabinet-makers, 450—-sailors, 
former and present rate of pay, 451 
—building trades, food, house-rent, 
ib.—number of clubs, 453—public- 
houses, 454—street exhibitors, 455 
—effect of the Salvation Army on 
their religious condition, b.—amount 
of interest and sympathy in the poor, 
456—effects of the late strike, 456, 
457—separation in the residences of 
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different classes, 457—influence of 
education, 459, 


F 


Fergusson, Mr., ‘Cave Temples of 
India,’ 178, 179—on the relative 
value of the works of the best Indian 
Scheol of Sculpture, and of the pro- 
ductions of Western Art, 186. 

Flahaut, Comtesse de, her relations 
with Talleyrand, 75. See Morris. 

Fleet, J. F., ‘The Gupta Inscriptions,’ 
172, 

Fowler, Dr. T., on Locke, 462. 

Fox Bourne, Mr. H. R., his ‘ Life of 
John Locke,’ 462. 

Frederick, Emperor of Germany, his 
early death, 45. See Old Age. 

Freppel, Mgr., ‘La Révolution Fran- 
gaise & propos du Centenaire de 

1789, 221. 


a. 


Gardiner’s Civil War, 492. See Pres- 
byterians. 

Giffen, Mr. R.,‘ The Progress of the 
Working Classes in the last Half 
Century,’ 451. 

Gladstone, Mr., his criticisms of Virgil, 
101, 105 n.—his brilliant gifts, 562— 
sophistry and casuistry, 563—‘ ex- 
travagant falsehoods,’ 564. See Na- 
tional Party. 

Gottingen University described by H. 
Heine, 411. 


H 


Harrison, Mr. F., his article in the 
‘ Fortnightly Review’ on the French 
Revolution, 221—his ‘ Revolution of 
the Commune,’ 234, n. 

Heine, Heinrich, 399—compared with 
Byron, 400—his wit and humour, 
401—birth and parentage, 402, 403 
—French influence and Jewish tra- 
ditions, 404—schools and school- 
masters, 405—habit of untruthful- 
ness, 406, 407 — enrolled in the 
Tugendbund, 407 —at Frankfort, 
Hamburg, 408— crossed in love, 
409 — matriculates in Bonn, 410— 
at Gottingen, ib.—rusticated, 411— 
acquaintance with Rahel, #b.—publi- 
cations in prose and verse, 412— 
return to Gottingen, his ‘ Reisebilder,’ 
baptism, 413—travels, 414—a citizen 
of Paris, ib.—naive and plastic sym- 
bolism, 415—a wit and a humorist, 
416—feelings about Judaism, 417- 
419—the poet of freedom, 419—last 





poems, host of foolish imitators, 421 
—trials of the Censorship, 422 — 
contributions to the ‘Revue des 
deux Mondes,’ 423—limited income, 
ib.—distracted life, 424—his work 
‘Ueber Deutschland, 425—illness, 
tb.—marriage and last years, 426, 
427—death, 428. 

Heine, Samson, father of the poet, 
admiration for Napoleon, 403. 

Henry, Dr. J., ‘ Mneidea,’ 124 — his 
criticism of Ribbeck’s edition, 126. 
See Virgil. 

Huntsman, Mr. B., inventor of the 
process of fusion, 137. See Steel 
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India, Ancient, 162—deficiency of any 
history, 163— efforts of the Asiatic 
Society, 164—Prinsep’s researches, 
164, 165—the Devanigari or San- 
scrit alphabet, 165—legends and 
inscriptions, 166 — edicts of Asoka, 
166-168—SirW. Jones’ identification 
of Sandracottus, 168—date of the 
death of Buddha, 169—traditions in 
the Jain books, ib—Asoka and his 
successors, 170—the Graco-Bactrian 
princes, 1b. — Indo-Scythians, re- 
ligious revolution under Kanishka, 
rise of the Gupta dynasty, 171 —dis- 
covery of inscriptions at Mandasor, 
172—coinages of the Gupta kings, 
172, 173—seat of government at 
Kanauj, 173 — travels of Hiuen 
Tsiang, changes on the death of 
Harsha Vardhana, 174—the Muham- 
madan chronicles, 175—inscriptions 
in Southern India, 176—coins in 
Northern India, 177-—cave temples, 
178, 179—origin of the arts of sculp- 
ture and architecture, 179 — the 
Stapa or Tope, the Chaitya, 180, 182 
—the Vihara, change of material 
from wood to stone, 181 — Hindu 
temples, 182—age of the Buddha 
Gaya temple, lapidary sculpture, 183 
an Amarivati marbles, 184, 185 
—Mr. Fergusson on the siege scenes 
at Sanchi, 186—the art of painting 
extinct, ib.—the frescoes at Ajanta, 
187. 

Ireland, and the Local Government, 
258. See American. 


J. 
Jews, Polish and Russian, or ‘ greeners,’ 


causes of their success in England, 
442. See East London. 





K. 


Krupp, Alfred, his experiments on 
steel for ordnance, 156, See Steel. 


L. 


Lilly, Mr. W. 8., ‘A Century of Revo- 
lution,’ 222, n. 

Locke, John, 460—the accepted type 
of the philosopher and political 
martyr, 461— Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
laborious compilation of his life, 463 
— birth, at Westminster, Christ 
Church, 464—change on the fall of 
the Monarchy, 465—results of the 
new rule, 466—growth of his philo- 
sophical opinions, 467— logical train- 
ing, b.—Latin and English verse, 
469—studies Descartes, 469, 470— 
close of the Commonwealth, obtains a 
senior studentship at Christ Church, 
470 — accompanies Sir W. Vane 
as secretary to Brandenburg, 471— 
returns to Oxford, ib.—studies medi- 
cine, latitudinarian principles, 472 
—friendship for the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, 473, 475—Secretary to the 
Company for the Colony of Carolina, 
475—fall of his patron, 477—in 
France, 478 —deprived of his 
studentship, 479—Commissioner of 
Appeals, ib.—publishes his ‘ Essay 
concerning Human Understanding,’ 
480—his genial retreat in the house- 
hold of Lady Masham, ib.—patronage 
of his cousin, illness and death, 
481—personal character, choice of 
friends, 482—literary tastes, 483— 
limitation of range, 484—effurt to 
construct a theory of human know- 
ledge, 485—the cause of materialism 
in others, 487—religious views, 488 
—treatment of political questions, 
489—on Education, 490. 


M. 


Martindale, Col., on the lot of the 
dock labourers, 440. See East 
London. 

Mayhew, Mr. H., ‘London Labour 
and London Poor,’ 431—describes 
the dock casuals and the cabinet- 
makers, 449. 

Millingen, Mr. J. G., ‘The History of 
Duelling, 196. 

Mirabeau, his funeral, 83—character 
described by Morris, ib. 

Monaco, the Principality of, 322 — 
traditions of its earliest inhabitants, 
323— the Grimaldi family, 324— 
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value of the archives and letters, 
325—possessed by the Guelphs, 326 
—ceded to Charles Grimaldi, 327— 
at Crécy, crusade against the Moors, 
328—decline of power, 329—capitu- 
lates to the Genoese, 330—Rainier, 
ib.—Lucien murders his brother, 330, 
331—imprisoned by Louis, return, 331 
—Bartholomew’s treason, 332—Lu- 
cien’s assassination, succeeded by his 
brother, the Bp. of Grasse, 333— 
treaty of Burgos, 334—Augustine’s 
death, 335 — Spanish Protectorate 
exchanged for the French, 336— 
treaty between Honoré IT. and Louis 
XIIL., 337—his title of Prince and 
Serene Highness, 339—payment of 
dues or tolls, 340, 341—Louis L, 
341—letters from Mary of Modena, 
342 — from the Pretender, 343 — 
Honoré IIL., hospitality to the Duke 
of York, ib.—his visit to England, 
344, 345—death, 346—Joseph’s wife 
guillotined, 7b.—dismantling of the 
Palace, 347—reigns of Honoré V. 
and Florestan I., 348—purchase by 
France of the Communes of Rocca- 
bruna and Mentone, 349—gaming- 
tables established, ib.—M. Blanc the 
creator of Monte Carlo, 350—certain 
profits to the ‘bank,’ 351, 352— 
English visitors, English church, 
352 — independence of the small 
Principality, 353—Jincrease of the 
population, ib.—precautions to main- 
tain health and respectability, 354 
— its present reigning Prince, 355. 

Monte Carlo, public gaming-tables es- 
tablished at, 349. See Monaco. 

Mookerjee, Justice, memoirs of him by 
his nephew, 127, n. 

Morris, Gouverneur, Diary and Letters 
of, 72—errors, omissions, and incor- 
rect spelling, 73—in Paris, access to 
various salons, 74—the Comtesse de 
Beauharnais, Mme. de Flahaut 
and the Neckers, 75—avoids Mme. 
de Staél, 76 —first scenes of the 
Revolution, 76, 77 — unpopularity 
‘of the Queen, 77—the gardens at 
Trianon, 73—Talleyrand’s efforts to 
raise money on the property of the 
Church, 78, 79— curious scene in 
Mme. de Flahaut’s apartments, 79 
—his reception by Mme. de Cor- 
ney, 7b.—in England, sketches of 
English society, first interview with 
Pitt, 81—at Warren Hastings’ trial, 
returns to Paris, 82—the Day of 
Poniards, ib.—reflections on Mira- 
beau’s funeral, 83—flight to Va- 
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rennes, riots and collisions, 84—the 
new Assembly, 85—M. de Narbonne, 
ib. —- dines with Dumouriez, 86 — 
taking of the Tuileries, murder of 
the Swiss Guard, 87 — September 
massacres, 88 — trial of the King, 
ib.—describes his behaviour at his 
execution, 89—leaves France, fate 
of the émigrés, ib.—riots in England, 
90—visits the highlands, sketches 
of London society, ib.—at Berlin, 91 
—Dresden, Vienna, 92—accession of 
the Emperor Paul, ib.—meets Hugh 
Elliot at Dresden, 93—and Du- 
mouriez at Hamburg, his opinion 
of Napoleon’s plan of invading 
England, ib.—release of Lafayette, 
94—+sails for America, ib.—letter to 
James Parish on the comparative 
leasure of life on the Continent, 
mdon, and America, 95 — Alex. 
Hamerton’s dying bed,ib.—marriage, 
death, 96. 
Morris, Mr. W., ‘ The Mneids of Virgil,’ 
111—his old-world tone, 112. 


N. 


Nasmyth, James, his invention for the 
decarbonization of iron, 139. 

National Party of the Future, 543— 
practical and useful work of the 
Session, 545—success of the admini- 
stration of Ireland, ib. —.Welsh 
grievances, 546— increase in the 
strength and efficiency of the Navy, 
revival of trade, ib.—various measures 
of general interest, 547—cleavage in 
the Separatists’ ranks, ib. — Mr. 
Nicol on the importance of politics 
in forming the national character, 
548—transitional crisis, 549—three 
types of democracy, 550—evolution- 
ary democracy, 551—difference be- 
tween English and French, 553— 
demoralizing effect of democratic 
progress, 554—warning of the ex- 
ample of France, 554, 555—necessity 
of political principles, 556—union 
of the party of order and the party 
of peace, 557— the foreign revo- 
lutionary type of the new Radicalism, 
558 — results of its insidious and 
deleterious training, 559—its soph- 
isms, 560-562—antagonism between 
the classes and the masses, 562— 
Mr. Gladstone’s present , influence 
upon political action, 563—deference 
to the masses, 565—self-advertise- 
ment, 566—absence of discipline 
and morality, 567—the traditions of 
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Liberalism discarded, 568—necessity 
of a in all classes, 569— 
attitude of the Unionists towards 
social questions, 570—policy of the 
Separatists, 570, 571—the integrity 
of the Empire bound up in the 
Unionist alliance, 572. 


Nettleship, Mr. H., ‘Essays on Latin 


Literature,’ on the catalogues in the 
Mneid, 105, n. 


Nicol, Mr. D., ‘The Political Life 


of our Time,’ 548. 
oO. 


Old Age,42—Cicero on the uncertainty 


of attaining to, the beauty of an early 
death, 43—the death of the five 
hundred soldiers in the ‘ Birken- 
head,’ 44—of the two young Ar- 
gives, ib.—the late Emperor Frede- 
rick, 45—Cato, the sage of eighty- 
four years, 46—his causes of happi- 
ness, experience and wisdom of, 47 
—its pleasures, 48— honour and 
respect paid to it, a proof of a high 
tone of morals, 49—the death of the 
old, 50—on the promise of an im- 
mortal life, 51—his sure and certain 
hope, 52— the German Emperor 
William the counterpart of Cicero’s 
Cato, 53—the Duke of Wellington 
the embodiment of his ideal, 7b.— 
limitations and variations,54—Shak- 
speare’s description of Jaques and 
old Adam, 55—of Lear, 55, 56—Po- 
lonius, Falstaff, Prospero, 56—John 
of Gaunt, 57—Addison and John- 
son's philosophic moralizings, 58— 
Lord Tennyson’s two-fold picture, 
59—Coleridge’s two exquisite little 
pieces, 60—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
61—Burns’ ‘ John Anderson my jo, 
John, ib.—duties of the old, 63— 
Wordsworth’s reflections, 64— case 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 65— 
E. Scherer on its advantages and 
enjoyments, 66, 67—Baucis and 
Philemon, 67—intimations of mor- 
tality, 68— death represented as 
sleep, 69 — Goethe on the eternal 
existence of his soul, 70 — Lady 
Nairne’s ‘ Land o’ the Leal,’ 71. 


P. 


Pallain, M., ‘La Mission de Talleyrand 
a Londres en 1792, 97. See Morris. 

Parker, Mr., on steel boilers, 159. 

Percy, Dr., ‘Iron and Steel,’ 136. 

Pole, William, ‘Life of Sir William 
Siemens,’ 147. 
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Pope, Alexander, Life of, 287—his 
roverbial illustrations of ordinary 
ife, 289, 290—the movement he 
initiated in English literature, 290 
—the Age of Anne, 291—transition 
period, 292 — representative of the 
Augustan Age of Anne, 294—style, 
diction and mechanism of his verse, 
295—effect of the ‘ Essay on Criti- 
cism,’ 295, 296—personal or literary 
surroundings, 296—accuracy of his 
delineations of eighteenth-century 
life, 297—frivolity of political life, 
299—elaborate toilettes of men and 
women, 299, 300—occupations and 
amusements, 300, 301—publicity of 
social life, 301—thronging at coffee- 
houses, 302—his boyhood and life at 
home, 303—defective self-knowledge 
and artificiality of expression, 304, 
305—changes in the reigns of George 
I. and George IL., 306, 307—coarse- 
ness and immorality, 308—arts at 
the lowest ebb, 309 — Walpole’s 
monopoly of power, 310—spirit ot 
faction and politics of the streets, ib. 
—ieitediede the moving spirit of 
the Opposition, 311 — deterioration 
of the moral standard, 312 —his 
translation of Homer, 313 — old 
friends and associates, 314—affection 
for Bolingbroke, ib.—equivocations 
and stratagems, 315—keen partizan- 
ship in politics, 316, 317—opposing 
qualities, 318— affectionate disposi- 
tion, 319—generosity, 320. 

Potter, Miss B., her personal experience 
in the East End, 435—on the re- 
moval of trade from London, 446. 

Presbyterians and Independents, 492 
—religious history of the period, 494 
—grounds of the Civil War, close 
connexion between politics and re- 
ligion, 495— the principle of the 
English Reformation, 496—founding 
of a National Protestant Church, 
497—growth of education and spread 
of Bible reading, 498—prevalence of 
Puritanism, 499 — biblical phrase- 
ology, 500—lasting phases of Puri- 
tanism, 501—grievances in the Peti- 
tion of Right, 7b.—Protestant enthu- 
siasm in James I’s time, 502— 
sympathy for Gustavus Adolphus, 
503—effect of the Reformation, 504— 
the control of the Militia the princi- 
pal cause of strife, 505 — various 
reasons for war, 506—the King’s 
want of good faith, 507—the new 
model army, 508—progress of the 
quarrel, 509 — political animosity 
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and fury of religious parties, 510— 
Jeremy Taylor on Toleration, 511— 
the coming of the Scots, 512,513—the 
rights of particular congregations, 
514—strict discipline of the Lowland 
Scots, 515—the Covenant accepted 
at Westminster, 516—difference in 
the proceedings of the two parties, 
517—the veges oat | Ordinance, 
518—Cromwell’s attack upon Man- 
chester, 519—persecution of Arch- 
bishop Laud, 522—the Directory for 
Public Worship, 523—negociations 
of Uxbridge, 523, 524—safeguards 
against clericalism, 525 — causes 
leading to the Restoration, 526 — 
effect of the great Civil War, 527. 

Prinsep, Mr. J., his researches and 
discoveries in India, 164—Dr. Fal- 
coner’s criticism on his character, 
165. See India. 


R. 


Ravensworth, Lord, and Mr. Rickard’s 
‘ Mneid of Virgil,’ 120. 

Renan, M., on Voltaire’s common-sense 
in criticism, 102. See Virgil. 


8. 


Saige, M. G., Keeper of the Archives 
in the Palace at Monaco, 324. 

Salvation Army, the, non-success in 
East London, 455. 

Scherer, Edmond, on the advantages 
and enjoyments of old age, 66. 

Sclater, Mr. P. L., ‘Guide to the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of 
London,’ 536. 

Sellar, Professor, ‘The Roman Poets 
of the Augustan Age, Virgil,’ 99— 
character of AZneas, 107. 

Senart, E., ‘ Les Inscriptions de Piya- 
dasi,’ 167. 

Seventeen eighty-nine to eighteen 
eighty-nine (1789 to 1889), 221— 
disastrous effects of the French Re- 
volution, 222-225 —horrors of the 
Commune of 1871, 223—necessity 
for reform in the old régime, 224— 
state of the Church, 225—new no- 
bility, commercial aristocracy, 226— 
different principles of the writers, 
ib.—burdens and sufferings of the 
peasantry, 227, 228 — reforming 
movement, 228 — Reform usurped 
by Revolution, 229 — destructive 
work of the spirit of political rational- 
ism, 230 — fiduciary oe of 

vernment, 231—the theory which 


established or overthrown fif- 

















teen successive Constitutions, 232 
—land tenure, 233—peasant owners 
and peasant proprietors, 234—effect 
on the artisan, creed of the Com- 
munists, 235—the Sublimes, effect of 
the Revolution on local government, 
236 — administrative centralization, 
237, 238 — financial programme of 
1790, 239—confiscation of property, 
assignats, taxes in kind, 240 — po- 
litical jobbery, 241—Floating Debt, 
242—State monopoly, 243—proscrip- 
tion of religious instruction, 244— 
the French Codes, 244, 245 — de- 
cencies of life and death disregarded, 
246—moral, social and political evils, 
247-249—universal suffrage, 249— 
the legacy the French Revolution 
ueathed to England, 250. 

Sewell, Mr. R., ‘Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Presidency of Ma- 
dras,’ and ‘Lists of Inscriptions,’ 
177—the Amarfvati marbles, 184. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, his perfidy, 473— 
political profligacy, 474—friendship 
for Locke, 475—Lord Chancellor of 
the Cabal Government, 476—im- 
prisonment, 478—death, 479. 

Shakspeare and Venice, 26—his fami- 
liarity with the use of Italian, 27— 
influence of Italian romance-writers, 
28 —his ideal geography in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 29—the ‘ bur- 
chio della Brenta’ described, 30— 
local colour pervading the play, 31 
— knowledge of habits, laws, and 
customs, 32—‘ Othello’ taken from 
the ‘ Ecatomiti,’ 33—the fatal hand- 
kerchief, 34—Mr. Rawdon Brown’s 
theory about the play, 35-37—mode 
of Desdemona’s death, 38—the first 
act full of the spirit of Venice, 39— 
the high pattens of the ladies, 40— 
right use of Italian gentile names, 
41—description of old age, 55-57. 

Siemens, Sir William, his early life, 
143—introduces the electro-deposi- 
tion in England, 144—his engage- 
ment in Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son’s factory, ib.—the regenerative 
principle, first success, 145—experi- 
ments in Birmingham, 146—various 
furnaces used, 146, 147—commences 
business in London, 147—discovery 
of electrical insulation, ib.—the ‘ Sie- 
mens Brothers’ at Charlton, ib.— 
success of the Indo-European tele- 
graph, 148—the first ‘direct’ At- 
lantic Cable, the second, ib.—electric 
lighting, 149—receives the honour 

of knighthood, ib.—death, 150. 
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Siemens, Werner, entrusts his brother to 
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introduce the electro-deposition in 
England, his telegraphic work, 144. 


Staél, Madame de, her appearance, 75 


—admiration for her father, 76. See 
Morris. 


Steel, the Age of, 132—succession of 


iron to bronze, 133—relics of iron 
found by Sir H. Layard, ib.—knives 
and keys found at Mycens, use of 
iron before the Christian era, 134— 
primitive methods in India and 
other countries, 135— Hindoo fur- 
naces and the Catalan process in 
Spain, ib.—degree of carbonization 
necessary, 136—cementation process, 
137—process of fusion invented by 
B. Huntsman, 137, 138—the Bes- 
semer process, 138-141—opposition 
and scepticism, 140—original process, 
142—the basic, 142, 143—the Sie- 
mens’ discoveries and inventions, 
144, 145—success at Sireuil, 145— 
various types of furnaces, 146—sub- 
marine cables, 147, 148 — relative 
merits of mild steel and wrought 
irén, 150-152—ships and armour, 
152-155—decline of the use of iron 
for ships, 152—use of compound 
plates, 154—best material for guns, 
155—the Krupp guns, 156, 157— 
railways and locomotives, 157 — 
weight of rails, sleepers, 158—boilers, 
158, 159—railway axles, water mains, 
159—torpedo boats, laths for ceilings, 
slag for manure, 160—water presses, 
160, 161—annual production of Bes- 
semer steel, 161. 


T. 


Talleyrand’s acquaintance with Gou- 
verneur Morris, 78—scheme to raise 
money on the property of the Church, 
97—conhexion with Mme. de Fla- 
haut, ib.—mission to England, 80— 
devotion to France, 81. 

Temple, Dr., account of his coaching 
by Ward, 366. See Ward. 

Tennyson, Lord, ‘ Locksley Hall,’ and 
‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ 


59. 

Thornhill, Canon, ‘ Hneid of Virgil,’ 
111—various renderings, 113, 115, 
117—his diffuseness, 119. 


V. 


Virgil, 98—compared with Aristotle, 
#b.—number of editions of his works, 
reaction against him in Germany, 
99—Prof. Sellar’s remarks on French 
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criticism, Niebuhr’s adverse judg- 
ment, 100— Mr. Gladstone’s criti- 
cisms, 101, 105 n.—compared with 
Homer, 101-104—descriptions of the 
gatherings of the leaguered clans, 
104—the. catalogues, 105, ».—cha- 
racter of Aineas, 106, 107—reasons 
for the choice of him as hero, 108— 
his similes, 109—relative merits of 
the first six and last six books, 110 
— various translators, 111 — Mr. 
Morris’ renderings, 112 — Sir C. 
Bowen’s, 113, 117, 121-124—Canon 
Thornhill’s, 113, 115, 117 — Con- 
ington, 116—all-importance of the 
metre, 118—difficulties of blank 
verse, 119—various metres employed, 
120-122—Dr. Henry’s ‘ Aineidea,’ 
124-126—Ribbeck’s edition, 126 — 
Dr. Henry’s criticism, 127—glorified 
as a saint and degraded as a wizard 
in the Middle Ages, 128—romance 
of the ‘ Lyfe of Virgilius,’ 128-130— 
sadness of the Latin poets, 130— 
early deaths, 131. 


Ww. 


Ward and the Oxford Movement, 356 
—vivid and complete picture of the 
Tractarian movement, 357 — birth 
and early years, 359—at Winchester, 
360—Oxford, 361—account of his 
vivd voce examination, 362—open 
fellowship at Balliol, 363—dialecti- 
cal duel betweas him and Mr. Tait, 
ib.—dislike to sermons, 364—para- 
doxical and startling utterances, 365 
—scorn for history, 2b.—swift rejoin- 
der, drollery and frolic, coaches Dr. 
Temple, 366—musical and dramati- 
cal tastes, 367 — peculiar tempera- 
ment and mental constitution, 368— 
religious ideas when ordained deacon, 
369— no vocation for the priestly 
office, his feelings towards the newer 
Anglicanism, 370—Arnold his guide, 
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desire for truth, 371—reliance on 
Newman, 372—influence of Froude’s 
‘Remains,’ 373—effect of Tract 90, 
374—resigns his College lectureship, 
375—reasons for his delay in be- 
coming a Romen Catholic, 7b.—pub- 
lishes his ‘ Apologia,’ 376-378—pro- 
hibited from officiating in the College 
chapel, 378—non-natural subscrip- 
tion to the Articles, 379—speech in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, 380—sen- 
tence, 381—marriage and reception 
into the Roman Communion, 382— 
danger of dallying with Rome, 383. 

Wellington, Duke of, the embodiment 
of Cicero’s ideal of old age, 53. 

White, Mr. Arnold, the ‘ Problems of 
a Great City,’ 441. 

William, Emperor of Germany, the 
counterpart of Cicero’s Cato, 53. See 
Old Age. 


Z. 


York, Duke of, brother of George IIL., 
death at Monaco, 343. 


Z. 


Zoological Gardens, the, 528—number 
of visitors in the first year, ib.— 
extent, 529 — improvements, 530— 
the lion-house and open-air cages, 
531 —reptile-house, snakes, 532 — 
alligators, crocodiles, &., 533 — 
‘Sally,’ parrot-house, 534—elephants, 
534, 535—-rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
535—anecdote of Obash, 536—in- 
sectarium and new aviary, ib.— 
monkey-house, 537 — intemperate 
habits of the flying-fox, ib—number 
of deaths, 538—cost of replacing the 
animals, 539—of the permanent staff, 
ib.—gardens, gardeners, 540—daily 
provision, 540, 541—Mr. Merris on 
the habits of wild animals, 541, 542 
—F. Buckland on their comfortable 
life in captivity, 542. 
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